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ABSTRACT 

Purposes of this study were to detect some of the 
sociocultural differences between Mexican American and Anglo junior 
high school students; to determine how the sociocultural 
characteristics of the Mexican American students were related to 
their language background; and to ascertain how characteristics of 
both groups were related to their achievement. The sample consisted 
of 126 male and female students, 87 of whom were Mexican American.- 
Scales were developed from gues tionnaire and interview data to 
measure language background, self-concept of ability, achievement 
orientation, parental independence -training practices, parental 
achievement pressure, social distance, and socioeconomic status. 
Student achievement was measured both by English and mathematics 
grades and by standardized tests. Observed sociocultural differences 
between Mexican American and Anglo students appeared to be due to 
ethnic backgrounds and socioeconomic and other social conditions 
associated with this background. Mexican American students exhibited 
many of the characteristics of the culture of poverty described by 
Oscar Lewis. Part of the depressed achievement of Mexican Americans, 
when compared to Anglo students, can be attributed to their lower 
self-concepts of ability; fatalistic, present-time orientation; 
non-democratic independence training experiences; and high religious 
social distance. (Author/LS) 
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ABSTRACT 



The purposes of this study were to detect some of 
the sociocultural differences between Mexican-American 
and Anglo junior high school students; to determine how 
the sociocultural characteristics of the Mexican-American 
students were related to their language background; and 
to ascertain how the characteristics of both groups of 
students were related to their achievement* 

The sample consisted of 126 male and female junior 
high school students, 87 of whom were Mexican-American* 
Scales were developed from questionnaire and interview 
data to measure the following sociocultural characteristics: 
(1) language background, (2) self-concept of ability, 

(3) achievement orientation, (4) parental independence 
training practices, (5) parental achievement pressure, 

(6) social distance, and (7) socioeconomic status* 

Student achievement was measured by English and mathematics 
grades, Iowa Test of Basic Skills, Language Skills and 
Arithmetic Skills scores , and Non-Language Intelligence 
test scores from the California Short-Form Test of Mental 
Maturity. 




I. FINDINGS 
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Sociocultural Differences Among Mexican— American and 
Anglo Students 

Analyses of variance indicated that Mexican- 
American students, regardless of the amount of English 
spoken in the home, when compared to Anglo students, (1) 
came from families of much lower socioeconomic status; 

(2) had lower self-concepts of ability; (3) had fatal- 
istic, present— time orientations; (4) had a passive, 
accepting attitude toward life; (5) had a high striving 
orientation; (6) experienced less democratic parental 
independence training practices ; and ( 7 ) had high 
religious social distance# In addition, Mexican— American 
students from families using mostly English experienced 
higher parental pressure to complete high school than did 
other Mexican-American students. 

A correlational analysis revealed the following 
interrelations among language background, socioeconomic 
status and the sociocultural characteristics of the 
Mexican-American students# An English-speaking back- 
ground was significantly associated with higher socio- 
economic status, more parental assistance with schoolwork 
and high parental pressure to complete high school. The 
last two relations were true regardless of socioeconomic 
status# Higher socioeconomic status on the part of 
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Mexican-American students was associated with more 
parental assistance with schoolwork, democratic parental 
independence training practices, high parental pressure 
to get good grades, and low religious social distance# 
These last three relations were independent of language 
background# 

Relation of Sociocultural Characteristics to Achievement 

Among Mexican-American students, the following 
characteristics were significantly associated with high 
achievement for at least three of the five achievement 
measures: (1) high self-concept of ability; (2) demo- 

cratic parental independence training practices; (3) an 
activistic, future-time orientation; and (4) low religious 
social distance# 

Among Anglo students, the following characteristics 
were significantly associated with high achievement on at 
least three of the five achievement measures: (1) high 

self-concept of ability; (2) low religious social distance; 
and (3) high parental pressure to complete high school. 

Stepwise linear regression analyses, computed 
separately for Anglo and Mexican-American students, 
indicated that self-concept of ability was the best single 
predictor of achievement for both groups of students# For 
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Mexican— American students, the most consistent predictors 
of high achievement were high self-concept of ability, 
democratic parental independence training, high parental 
pressure to complete high school and low religious social 
distance. For Anglo students, self-concept of ability 
was the only predictor contributing significantly to 
thrde or more equations. The regression equations for 
the Mexican— American students accounted for a median 
of 29 per cent of the variation in their achievement; 
whereas the regression equations for the Anglo students 
accounted for a median of 47 per cent of the variation 
in their achievement. 

II. CONCLUSIONS 

The observed sociocultural differences between 
Mexican-American and Anglo students appeared to be due to 
the students* ethnic backgrounds and socioeconomic and 
other social conditions associated with this background. 

The Mexican-American students exhibited many of the char- 
acteristics of the culture of poverty described by Oscar 
Lewis • 

Part of the depressed achievement of Mexican- 
American students, when compared to Anglo students, can be 
attributed to their lower self-concepts of ability; fatal- 
istic, present— time orientation; non— democratic independence 
training experiences; and high religious social distance* 
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lines* The culture of poverty is not just a 
matter of deprivation or disorganization, a 
term signifying the absence of something* It 
is w* culture in the traditional anthropological 
sense that it provides human beings with a 
design for living, with a ready-made set of 
solutions for human problems, and so serves a 
significant adaptive function. This style of 
life transcends national boundaries and regions 
and rural-urban differences within nations* 

Wherever :it occurs, its practitioners exhibit 
remarkable similarity in the structure of their 
families, in interpersonal relations, in 
spending habits, in their value systems and in 
their orientation in time* 12 

Lewis continued with this description of the value 
system and cultural traits of the culture of poverty: 

The individual who grows up in this culture 
has a strong feeling of fatalism, helplessness, 
dependency and inf eriority* * * . Other traits 
include a high incedence of weak ego structure, 

* orality and confusion of sexual identification, 
all reflecting maternal deprivation; a strong 
present-time orientation with relatively little 
disposition to defer gratification and plan for 
the future, and a high tolerance for psycho- 
logical pathology of all kinds *13 

Since, as indicated previously, many of the Mexican- 
Americans are living at the poverty level, it is possible 
that the sociocultural characteristics that previous 
writers presented as uniquely Spanish-speaking cultural 
characteristics are really manifestations of the culture 
of poverty. 

The typical descriptions of the Mexican-American 



12 

Oscar Lewis, "The Culture of Poverty, 0 Scientific 
American , CCXV (October, 1966), p. 19. 

13 Ibid. . p. 23. 
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CHAPTER I 



THE PROBLEM AND DEFINITIONS OF TERMS USED 

I. THE PROBLEM 



The problems of Spanish-speaking children in the 
school systems of the southwestern United States have long 
been the concern of teachers and researchers. Holland 
wrote in 1962 that? 

The Spanish-speaking school population of 
Texas, New Mexico, Colorado, Arizona and 
California has been a unique problem to the edu- 
cational systems of these states for many years. 

In spite of the discontinuance of classroom 
segregation in most states, the level of achieve- 
ment of the Spanish-speaking child is generally 
somewhat lower than that of English-speaking 
children. Throughout the years educators have 
offered various explanations and solutions to 
this problem, but few have succeeded in pro- 
viding the Spanish-speaking child with as beneficial 
an educational experience as that received by the 
"Anglo” student. As a result, many Spanish- 
speaking youngsters are handicapped in later life 
because they have not always received maximum 
benefit from their public school experience. 1 

Many of these children come from impoverished homes. 
However, these children have the additional disadvantage 



^William R. Holland, "Language Barrier as an 
Educational Problem of Spanish-Speaking Children," The 
Disadvantaged Learner, Staten W. Webster, editor, (San 
Francisco: Chandler Publishing Co., 1966), p. 338. 

^Olen E. Leonard and Hellen W. Johnson, Low Income 
Families in the Spani sh-Sur nam e Population of the 
Southwest . Agricultural Economic Report No.~Il2, 

(Washington, D. C.: Government Printing Office, A93.28:112, 

1967) 



of coming from a minority background which emphasizes 
different values and is based on the Spanish language* 
Zintz has observed that the typical school is Anglo- 
middle-class in its value structure, thus causing a child 
from a minority background to experience "cultural shock” 
upon entering school* He stated: 

The child who enters the public school from 
a minority ethnic background, where another 
language is predominantly used, faces problems 
undreamed of by the child who is merely making 
the transition from pre-school experiences in 
English language to a specialized segment of 
his society that uses the same language and 
emphasizes, at least for the middle-class child, 
the same set of values* 

The minority group child may be said to face 
two additional obstacles: he is attempting to 

bridge a wide chasm of cultural values and pat- 
terns that have in varying degrees emphasized 
different behavior spheres in his experience 
background, and he is immediately confronted 
with an entirely new language, English, that 
makes him completely inarticulate if he must 
express himself in that language from the 

beginning *3 

The apprehension of a clear understanding of the 
cultural background of Mexican-American students, and how 
it is related to their educational problems has been 
hampered by the stereotypical images of Mexican-Amer leans 
often held by Anglos. These images have resulted in mis- 
understanding, exclusion and discrimination against the 
Mexican-American, and have resulted in the perpetuation 



3 Miles Zintz, Education Across Cultures (Dubuque, 
Iowa: William C. Brown Book Co., 1963), p* 15. 



